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But they don’t fit her! 


Of course, they don’t. 
They’re much too large. Those clothes 
were made for Big Sister. 


Fitting a child’s mind into reference 
works beyond her age limit is equally 
as unwise as fitting her body into 
outsize clothes. She is left 
bewildered, uncertain, confused by 
writing that is scaled to a mature mind. 


Not so with Britannica Junior, 
the encyclopaedia prepared especially 
for children. It makes no attempt 
to cover both adult and children’s 
reference fields. Its 12 volumes 
are all intended for the use of 
children in the elementary grades. 


Written by more than 200 educators and librarians— 
each an authority in his own field— 
Britannica Junior contains more 
than 4000 pages of fascinating, 
informative material. Yet it is written 
in the direct, simple language of boys and girls. 


Children will find library assignments 
a fascinating adventure when they use 
Britannica Junior. They will develop a taste 
for knowledge, a thirst for information when 
facts are presented so simply, so understandably. 


=> FEATURES YOU'LL APPRECIATE: 


@ READY-REFERENCE VOLUME. A full-size volume, 

giving quick information on more than 20,000 subjects, 

with over 50,000 references to further information in 

the set. Aids the student in looking up information independently 

of adult help. Develops the habit of using an index. 

@ ILLUSTRATIONS AND BINDINGS. Britannica Junior is 

profusely and colorfully illustrated. The handsome bind 
are washable and durable, will stand up under handling. 


Please send, without cost or obligation, additional 
information about Britannica Junior. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
Dept. 114-M 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Hertha Pauli and the Christmas Story 


By BROTHER E. Icnattus, F.S.C., Librarian, 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In an article in Publishers’ Weekly,' 
“What Has Happened to Them Since”, 
Varian Fry recounts the accomplishments 
in this country of many distinguished 
European anti-Nazi authors he has helped 
rescue from the Gestapo and sent to 
America’s more hospitable shores. With 
the late Franz Werfel and others, he men- 
tions Hertha Pauli, a Viennese writer 
who, since her arrival in this country in 
1940, has published a biography of Alfred 
Nobel (L. B. Fischer, 1942), and three 
young people’s Christmas books: Silent 
Night, the Story of a Song (Alfred Knopf, 
1943), The Story of the Christmas Tree 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1944)—both of which 
were condensed in Reader’s Digest, the 
first juveniles ever to achieve this dis- 
tinction—and now, St. Nicholas’ Travels 
(Houghton, Mifflin, 1945). Her stories 
have been dramatized on the radio and 
translated into foreign languages. Yet, 
strangely enough, it was dramatic rather 
than literary art which first attracted her. 

Hertha Pauli was born in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, September 4, 1909, of a Catholic 
family, the daughter of Dr. Wolfgang 
Pauli, formerly professor of biochemistry 
at Vienna University, and Bertha Schuetz 
Pauli, Viennese essayist. Her brother, 
Wolfgang, is professor of physics at the 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

After college and dramatic studies at 
the Vienna Academy of Arts, Miss Pauli 
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went to Breslau for her professional debut 
as Shakespeare’s Juliet. Other engage- 
ments followed in German, Austrian, and 
French theaters. She also appeared in 
films, and in radio plays, some of her own 
composition. In Berlin she was for twu 
years a member of Max Reinhardt’s com- 
pany. He will be remembered for his ex- 
perimental theater which attracted actors 
from all over the world, and for his 
American motion pictures and plays, es- 
pecially “The Miracle”, a spectacular 
pageant which astounded even insouciant 
New Yorkers. Reinhardt left Germany 
to work in England and America when 
the Nazi Party gained ascendency; Miss 
Pauli left both Germany and the theater. 
She had previously published a few poems 
and stories and now, after her return to 
her native Austria, acting other people’s 
lives seemed less intriguing than the idea 
of writing about them. 


Her first book, Toni, a biographical 
novel which Miss Pauli regards as her 
most representative work, was published 
in 1936. Its hero was Ferdinand Raimund, 
Austria’s great dramatic poet, who had 
once been an actor. A fictionized biog- 
raphy of Baroness Bertha von Suttner, 
Austrian novelist, apostle of world peace, 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, and the only 
woman to influence the life of Alfred 
Nobel and the Peace Prize, followed in 
1938. This book, Only a Woman, on 
the life and work of a famous pacifist and 
personal friend of Miss Pauli’s mother, 
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was banned at once by the Nazis, and 
some months later their conquest of Aus- 
tria compelled the author to seek refuge 
in Paris. 

The manuscript of a new book had just 
been completed when the brown horde 
overran France and prevented its publica- 
tion. Paris capitulated and Miss Pauli 
joined the thousands of gaunt dispos- 
sessed refugees crowding for weeks all 
roads to the south. Fortunately, she was 
spared the injury or death inflicted on 
other victims by German planes which 
mercilessly bombed and strafed them. She 
finally reached Marseilles and was given 
an American visa, but the Vichy-French 
frontier still had to be crossed secretly, 
on foot. Though running a high fever, 
she summoned her waning strength for a 
final desperate trudge across the Pyrennes 
Mountains and managed to reach Lisbon 
—and a Greek freighter departing for 
New York—before she collapsed. 


She tried secretarial work in New York 
and in 1941 went to Hollywood as assist- 
ant to an M-G-M studio writer, but never 
abandoned her creative efforts. While 
compiling data for her biography of 
Baroness von Suttner, her study of Alfred 
Nobel’s career unearthed so many salient 
facts about an enigmatical world-famous 
character of whose personal history little, 
paradoxically, was known, she decided to 
write an authentic account of the scien- 
tist’s life, scholarly in approach, yet popu- 
lar enough in conception and style to 
make the seemingly prosaic “loneliest mil- 
lionaire on earth”, who suspected men 
and spurned all advances of friendship, 
glow with warmth and color. Scholars 
and critics have acclaimed this biography, 
Alfred Nobel: Dynamite King and Archi- 
tect of Peace, her first American book, as 
a significant contribution to the scant col- 


lection of Nobeliana. L. B. Fischer Pub. 
lishing Company, New York, no sooner 
accepted the manuscript for publication 
in 1942, than Miss Pauli severed her 
Movieland connections and returned to 
New York, where she has since written at 
least one book each year. 


Silent Night; the Story of a Song, the 
first of her young people’s Christmas 
books, appeared in 1943 and revealed 
Miss Pauli’s striking versatility of interests 
and adaptability of style. This charm- 
ingly told true story of the famous song’s 
origin in a humble Austrian Alpine vil- 
lage some hundred years since, and its 
rapid spread throughout Christendom, is 
written with reverence and grace in the 
rhythmic prose to which discriminating 
readers, young and old, are so warmly 
responsive. The author’s familiarity with 
the story’s locale gives her description, 
dialogue, and charcter delineations the 
convincing ring of authenticity which ap- 
peals so fascinatingly to all age groups. 
Universal interest in the hallowed melody 
of “Silent Night”, and the song’s peren- 
nial association with the holy joys of 
Christmastide, make the story of its be- 
ginning a recurring delight to faithful 
souls wherever the dulcet strains of “The 
Song from Heaven” are known and loved, 
for the writer deftly wafts them back in 
spirit to the little Alpine village and its 
simple mountain folk to share the love 
and piety of the Christ Child’s devoted 
friends who gave their fellowmen the 
words and music of the blessed Christmas 
song. 

Hertha Pauli’s charming, easy-reading 
prose is again evident in her next Christ- 
mas book, The Story of the Christmas 
Tree. Herein she relates the Tree’s intro- 
duction in 1851 by a Lutheran minister 
in Cleveland, and the dire consequences 


to his American congregation. Looked 
upon as pagan, the tree is rejected until 
the minister proves its Christian origin. 
Some Catholic critics see in this story the 
pastor’s attempt to justify the tree custom 
by an old engraving which depicts Luther 
with a decorated tree, but they seem to 
have overlooked Miss Pauli’s considered 
effort to negate this theory for she proves 
the engraving an anachronism. It was an 
old monastic legend, she relates, which 
enabled the pastor to convince his skepti- 
cal flock that the Divine Babe Himself 
smiled on a Christmas tree miraculously 
dressed by the stars which came down 
from Heaven to greet Him on the day 
of His Birth. 


This young people’s book is appreciated 
by adults for the consummate skill with 
which the author blends, so delectably, 
thorough scholarly research with vivid 
imagination. Her little stories within the 
story show mastery of characterization, set- 
ting and plot, each with proper emphasis 
unmarred by disproportionate stress on 
one at the expense of the others as she 
unravels her plot in unhurried tempo 
consonant with the time, place, mood and 
action of her theme. 


Until she first reached New York, the 
Viennese writer had never heard of Santa 
Claus. Then she discovered that he is 
America’s version of Europe’s beloved St. 
Nicholas. She decided to make the holy 
bishop’s life and travels the subject of her 
1945 Christmas book. Hardly any au- 
thentic original source material on the 
Saint is available, but there is a plethora 
of legendary lore woven about his holi- 
ness, generosity and heroic deeds. Many 
traditional ceremonies honor him annual- 
ly, especially in Catholic countries. To 
Americans some of these observances will 
seem quaint, if not strange, but then, to 
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Europeans, so does our jolly, rotund, be- 
whiskered Santa Claus. From this vast 
legendary deposit, Miss Pauli has culled 
for her book some of the wonder-working 
Saint’s most extraordinary exploits. She 
also describes the unusual feast-day and 
Christmastide celebrations by which his 
devotees honor him in various countries 
of the world. An exquisitely beautiful 
version of Saint Francis and the first Crib 
adorns the book, which closes with an 
account of St. Nicholas’ transition to 
Santa Claus when early Dutch settlers 
introduced the beloved Saint to New 
Amsterdam and gave him the name by 
which the New World knows and loves 
him. 

Hertha Pauli is fitted by education, ex- 
perience and natural ability to achieve 
distinction as a writer of objective and 
creative literature. Her experience has 
been real and varied; her observation of 
life direct, sympathetic and understand- 
ing. Extensive travel and residence in 
various European countries have ac- 
quainted her with the social life, customs 
and aspirations of the continental peoples 
about whom she writes so well. Social 
and political upheavals have mellowed 
rather than embittered her, and personal 
calamities courageously borne have had 
their compensating rewards in giving her 
a deeper appreciation of mankind’s truest 
blessings, and supreme confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of good over all evil 
forces, a reliance which flavors her books 
with such buoyant cheerfulness and fresh 
moral tone. 


Stage experience has lent a hand in 
fashioning Miss Pauli’s technique and in- 
fluencing her style. Performing before 
audiences of all shades of culture, degrees 
of interest and learning, and catholicity 
(Concluded on page 90) 
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The Library Council 


By Mortuer AnasrasiA, O.S.U., Librarian, 
The Ursuline School, New Rochelle, New York 


Many are filled with the common de- 
sire to give youth all the joy and satisfac- 
tion that a useful life can give. The 
Youth Movements, their organizations 
and various other widely-publicized ef- 
forts are some examples of these at- 
tempts. Working with children in 
schools, one realizes that a number of 
opportunities are to be found in our own 
environment that will succeed far better 
than any artificial set-up in the formation 
of strong characters. Our young people 
can be given responsibilities and work re- 
quiring initiative and generosity in a 
measure far beyond that which is now 
challenging the interest of students in the 
world beyond the school walls. 

Librarians, especially, have a diversity 
of organizations which give the younger 
generation ample opportunity to develop 
essential character traits that will help to 
make their adult life rich in usefulness 
and happiness. The particular form the 
library group has assumed in The Ursu- 
line School, New Rochelle, New York, 
is known as the Library Council. 

The Library Council is recognized as 
an important school organization. Meet- 
ings are held each week, presided over by 
the Head of the Council. The member- 
ship is restricted, at present, to eighteen 
students, which is about fifteen per cent 
of the student body. As a special mark 


of distinction each Councillor receives a 
small gold pin to be worn on the school 
uniform. This is given after the period 
of probation at a formal reception in the 
library and is the only reward for service 
beyond the privilege of being a member 
of the Council. 

While these students give essential as- 
sistance in the library, this is not the pri- 
mary aim of the Library Council. What 
is the result which it is expected to pro- 
duce? Believing firmly in the necessity 
of developing a sense of responsibility in 
young people, the Council provides situ- 
ations where this characteristic is essential 
for success. When the apprentice who 
is striving to become a Councillor pre- 
sents herself, she is given a minute de- 
scription of her obligations. The degree 
of perseverance maintained depends en- 
tirely on her own effort. No inquiry is 
made if her interest lags or if she fails to 
appear after an interval of consistent 
effort, nor is she urged to continue striv- 
ing toward the goal. The requirements 
are posted and it is her individual re- 
sponsibility to fulfill them if she wishes 
to be accepted as a member of the 
Council. 

Those who succeed in life, who hold 
positions of responsibility, whose lives are 
held up as models of success, have always 
proved themselves to be generous of their 
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time and energy in their chosen profes- 
sions. Generosity in serving others can- 
not be stressed too early in any process 
of training. By asking the apprentices to 
give freely of any spare time to aid the 
smooth functioning of the library they are 
given an opportunity to show their gen- 
erosity. Special publicity projects are 
often planned, whose success depends di- 
rectly on the efforts of the Council and 
the apprentices. Because they work to- 
gether as a group, their generosity re- 
ceives the recognition and encouragement 
which will produce consistent effort to 
fulfill more than the minimum require- 
ments. It has been noticed by class 
teachers that the apprentices for the Li- 
brary Council show this generosity in 
their classrooms in a manner that proves 
there is a carry-over of this trait in a 
short interval, giving confidence in the 
hope that it will also manifest itself in 
adult life. 


At the beginning of the scholastic year 
the incoming first year class is met in 
order that they may receive an introduc- 
tion to the library and its procedures. 
The Library Council is briefly explained 
as a group that gives assistance in the 
library. They are told that the type stu- 
dent who is eligible for the Council is 
one who loves books and reading, who 
enjoys working with people, who is gen- 
erous, reliable and enthusiastic. An aver- 
age of at least eighty-five per cent is an 
additional requirement that assures the 
intellectual superiority of the group. 


At a meeting held later in the week 
for those interested in the Council, a 
detailed explanation is given of the work 
of the Councillors. Desk work, shelving 
books, filing of pictures, pamphlets and 
catalog cards, pasting, typing, arranging 
bulletin boards and special displays, and 


preparing new books for circulation are 
demonstrated and give a wide variety 
that attracts and holds the interest of 
many desirable applicants. 


The obligations of a Councillor pertain 
both to her personality and to her pres- 
ence in the library at definite intervals. 
Because the Councillor represents the li- 
brary she must show herself a willing 
worker, one who is cheerful when render- 
ing service and who will do all in her 
power to be efficient in aiding all who 
need help or who may ask for informa- 
tion. Each Councillor and apprentice 
gives to the library, one forty-five minute 
period each week and one or more addi- 
tional periods whenever it is possible. 


As for the benefits to be derived from 
membership in the Council there are the 
advantages found in a thorough knowl- 
edge of the resources of the library, the 
satisfaction to be found in rendering serv- 
ice to others, the occasions that are given 
to acquire the skills connected with li- 
brary work and not least of all the op- 
portunity to develop that adaptability of 
personality demanded by the contacts 
and adjustments made with the other 
members of the Council. They are all 
bound together in the common effort of 
service. 


The process of training is begun in 
October and the period of probation is 
continued until the spring. But as the 
Library Councillors are members of the 
organization from the time of their re- 
ception until their graduation from high 
school, it is felt that this long probation 
period is necessary. It enables the ap- 
prentices to test their own qualifications 
and it gives the Council an opportunity 
to study the capabilities of the appren- 
tices. One of the first contacts this new 
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group makes is with the system of inde- 
pendent work that has been developed 
so that each person keeps track of her 
own progress. On a library card, kept on 
file and filled out by the apprentice, is 
recorded the kind of work and the 
amount accomplished. This record is 
very simple and a most satisfactory meas- 
ure of perseverance. 


Variety in the type of work under- 
taken by this new group is regarded as 
essential to maintain interest. For this 
reason the requirements cover all phases 
of the work of the library. The appren- 
tices are encouraged to keep their progress 
uniform so that if they shelve books one 
week they will take desk duty the fol- 
lowing week. But because of the quan- 
tity of each type of activity, to shelve a 
hundred books, to take five hours of desk 
duty, the true stamina of the individual 
becomes evident through the months of 
trial. 

For the benefit of the apprentices the 
various courtesies to be shown to the bor- 
rowers is made matter for discussion at 
Library Council meetings. The efficiency 
that is necessary to give adequate service, 
the desirability of knowing the contents 
of the reference books is both taught and 
demonstrated. 

In this constant focusing of attention 
on the apprentices, the members of the 
Council are not neglected. Frequently 
they have their own meetings apart from 
those which the apprentices attend. They 
are the instructors, in many instances, of 
this new group. It is their responsibility 


to edit the Council paper which appears 
monthly. This publication, which is 
mainly book news, often includes per- 
sonal items about the Council and the 
Councillors. The writing of the articles, 
typing, and the distributing of the publi- 
cation is the work of the Councillors. 
Naturally, too, this is the group on which 
falls the burden of the more responsible 
work. The assistance they render is 
much more efficient. 


Looking back over the ten year period 
during which the Library Council has 
been in existence, it is immediately evi- 
dent that the organization is both a vital 
and an essential part of the progress of 
the library. Projects for Book Week, spe- 
cial displays and publicity campaigns 
that have made an indelible impression 
througout the school are easily recalled. 
Students who have figured prominently 
in school activities have gained the con- 
fidence of their associates first through 
generous cooperation given in the libary. 
Has it all been worthwhile? 


Judged from the viewpoint of service to 
the library, but more especially from the 
formation of the individual student, the 


Library Council is invaluable. It has 
mustered the capabilities and the en- 
thusiasm of youth for the smooth func- 
tioning of the library; it has initiated a 
corps of generous young people in the 
satisfaction of selfless service; it has given 
training in responsibility, initiative and 
perseverance; it has fulfilled the world- 
wide motto of Ursuline _ students, 
“Serviam”. 


Quandaries for Book Selectors: 
“Give-Away” Schemes and Book Clubs’ 


By A. FitzGErRALb, Pu.D., Librarian, 
St. Louis University School of Medicine 


The purpose of my talk is not to define 
the principles of book selection. With 
those principles you are well familiar, and 
| know that we agree basically on the re- 
quirements of a book selector. Rather, 
today, I should like us, as book selectors, 
to examine two problems, increasing in 
emphasis, which face librarians and 
others entrusted with school work. These 
two present day problems are the so 
called “give away schemes” and nation- 
ally organized Book Clubs. As leaders 
in education we must take a positive 


stand. 


The give away scheme is a process by 
which a book company or a book agent 
gives to a library or to a school a “free’ 
set of books in exchange for the names 
and addresses of parents of pupils in that 
community, with the provision that at 
least a definite number of sets are pur- 
chased by the parents. As a librarian 
and as a parent I protest this practice be- 
cause too often unscrupulous agents se- 
curing these names through guile, add 
chicanery to fraud by making sales of 
books not on their intrinsic merit but by 
underhanded methods. For example, 
when, in this set up, the agent receives 
from the principal or school librarian the 
names and addresses of the children and 
of their parents, very often at the same 


1. Talk delivered at the Mid-West Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma, October 19, 1945. 


time a letter of recommendation is solic- 
ited. Now due to the new set of books 
assuming the appearance of a gift, all too 
often principals or teachers and in some 
cases even pastors are wont to wax elo- 
quent about the contents without ex- 
amining with the same critical care cus- 
tomary whenever a_ school book is 
purchased . In this way the school of- 
ficials are accepting a mediocre product, 
putting it on display and into school use, 
and by seeming to act as an agent for its 
sale become morally responsible when 
recommending it to the parents of the 
pupils. Now I realize that no properly 
trained librarian nor any other educator 
who takes time to consider the matter 
will recommend a poor or mediocre work, 
especially to parents in a community who 
so often can ill afford to waste money. 
Nevertheless, unwittingly, the principal, 
teacher or pastor who accepting a second 
rate product under the conditions out- 
lined and who at the same time without 
examining the product on the principles 
of educative value and on a comparison 
with other printed materials in the same 
field, gives a recommendation to the 
product, which will be used to secure 
sales, is morally responsible for the re- 
sults. 

Wily salesmen having introduced a 
“free” set of books in the school (provid- 
ing fifteen or more sets are sold in the 
neighborhood) represent to the parents 
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that the principal or teacher not only 
recommends the books but considers their 
ownership as essential to the educational 
progress of the child, that the set is the 
basis of the school work, that loyalty to 
the school demands that a set be pur- 
chased by each family. Naturally the 
quickly given recommendation is ex- 
panded by the agent into a wider compass 
than that envisioned by the principal or 
by the teacher. Sales ensue, families find 
themselves with expesive yet inadequate 
sets of books, bad relations develop be- 
tween home and school, and the moral 
influence of educational leadership on 
the part of the school official is ham- 
pered. Not only is it an injustice to the 
pupils and to their parents but also to 
those reputable book companies and to 
their representatives who attempt to se- 
cure sales not on “give away schemes” 
but solely on the merits of their products. 
For years past, merely on the basis of fair 
trade practices, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the United States had con- 
demned this method of sales. The Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, always opposed 
to the sale and distribution of second 
rate books has recently spoken out most 
pointedly in the July and October issues 
of the current year (1945). The Rever- 
end James Kortendick, Reference Librar- 
ian at the Catholic University, has a 
splendid article on the same subject en- 
titled “How Is Your Sales Resistance To- 
day?” in the October (1945) issue of the 
Catholic School Journal. The danger 
was exposed in a succinct yet telling ar- 
ticle by Brother Thomas, Director of Li- 
brarians at Manhattan College, as far 
back as 1937 in the September-December 
issue of the Catholic Library World. De- 
spite these warnings the practice con- 
tinues and schools and parents are 


mulcted of thousands of dollars by the 
hurried purchase of inferior works. 

As librarians, our duty is clear. We must 
warn the other school officials to avoid 
association with these practices, we should 
have available the reputable reference 
tools for examination by children and 
their parents and be prepared to demon- 
strate the advantages of these subscription 
books. Thus, we shall be fulfilling one 
of our missions of library service to the 
community as well as a social service to 
subscription books salesmen who having 
worth while products to sell, carry on 
their sales on an ethical basis. 

What about Book Clubs? As librar- 
ians we should think twice before we 
depend upon book clubs for our book 
selection. One of the most difficult and 
most important activities of the library 
profession is the careful and correct selec- 
tion of books best fitted to the needs of 
the library clientele. Accordingly, to de- 
pend upon Book Clubs for aid in select- 
ing titles seems a dubious if not bad prac- 
tice. After checking the customary cri- 
teria those librarians responsible for the 
selection of library books can purchase at 
library discount through their usual job- 
bers any Book Club selection, if it is 
worthwhile and desirable for the library 
collection. To blindly accept and pay 
for titles which are not needed or lack 
fitness for a particular book collection 
militates against all good library training 
and vitiates the principles of book selec- 
tion. 

As you know, all book clubs have edi- 
tors and advisors, but all too often the 
business manager does the selection on 
the basis often of titles available within 
a certain range of price. Moreover, of 
any twelve selections you may be sure, 
on the basis of experience, that there will 

(Concluded on page 89) 
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In Response to “Catholic Books and 
the Catholic College” ’ 


By SisTER ST. LUKE O’NEILL, C.S.]J. 
College of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri 


Did you ever long to promote a project, 
and then come suddenly upon the fulfill- 
ment of your plans successfully accom- 
plished by another who did more than 
just dream? This is probably the reaction 
many of us had after reading Father 
Donovan’s article entitled, “Catholic 
Books and the Catholic College” in the 
September eighth and fifteenth issues of 
America. We are all cognizant of the 
benefits derived from required reading at 
the high-school level. We can almost 
rank freshmen scholastically according to 
their reading habits when they come to 
us. What progress do they make in the 
next four years? Do we have a reading 
program in harmony with the aims of a 
Catholic college education? Father Don- 
ovan has paved the way on which to fol- 
low such a program. He did not under- 
take to do this alone, but secured the aid 
of nineteen authorities in the field of 
Catholic thought and literature. Each 
was asked to submit a list of the twenty 
books in any language and from any age, 
that in his opinion “best embody or pre- 
sent the Catholic tradition and ethos, 
and thus would aptly constitute a mini- 
mal reading requirement, supplementary 
to the general curriculum, for Catholic 
college students AS Catholics”. 

From the list of one hundred and sixty- 
six titles submitted, twenty were selected, 


l. Paper read by Sister St. Luke O’Neill, C.S.J., College 
of St. Teresa, Kansas City, Missouri, at the tenth con- 
vention of the Mid-West Unit of CLA, Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, October 19, 1945. 
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five for each year, as a minimal reading 
requirement. Eleven of the twenty books 
were named as “musts”, and alternative 
selections were suggested for each of the 
other nine topics. The purpose and the 
plan of the reading program are admi- 
rably set forth in the article which we 
hope will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 
It is not my intention to discuss the list 
at this time. It speaks for itself. 

My desire is to secure your cooperation 
in making this project vital in your own 
institution. Such a course in collegiate 
reading fills a long-felt need. It is true 
that there have been other very good 
Catholic book lists such as “A Reading 
List for Catholics” compiled by our own 
C.L.A., and the “Ground Plan for Cath- 
olic Reading” by Mr. Frank Sheed, but 
these have not been sufficiently special- 
ized for our purpose. The books sug- 
gested on Father Donovan’s list not only 
supplement the college program, but 
about half of the number have been, or 
could be, incorporated in courses in liter- 
ature, history, sociology, philosophy, and 
religion. 

It is to be expected that there will be 
a diversity of opinion regarding the twen- 
ty titles selected. In the second part of 
his article, the author gives the reasons 
for the selection of some titles in prefer- 
ence to others, and the assumptions 
which led the committee to exclude titles 
which we might expect to find. It is to 
be remembered that the list is offered 
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“more as a sample than as a model”. 
The list proposed is arranged, as far as 
possible, chronologically according to 
Christian history. 


Some colleges may prefer a different 
arrangement, the inclusion or exclusion 
of certain titles, or even a longer or a 
shorter list. This will be a very good 
sign. It will indicate that this is not just 
another book list to be filed away. But 
whatever the reactions to this list may 
be, the ground has been broken, and it 
rests with each college to follow the 
building of a reading program best suited 
to the needs of its own students. 

Some such reading course as the one 
proposed is worthy of careful considera- 
tion on the part of our college adminis- 
trators, and we, as librarians, can do 
much to insure its success. Consultations 
with members of the faculty may result 
in the addition of some of the titles to 
their lists of recommended books for a 
particular course. The complete list of 
one hundred and sixty-six books, if placed 
in the hands of our students, may serve 
as a challenge to eager freshmen, and as 
a checklist for our seniors. 

The list can be adapted to the ability 
of a student by the substitution of books 
nearer his reading level, in order to lead 
him gradually to an appreciation of not 
only the better, but the best in Catholic 
culture and tradition. Thus having been 
nourished, it is to be hoped that his taste 
will not be satisfied in later years by the 
mediocre in literature, but that he will 
continue in his pursuit of truth and 
beauty in ever widening fields. 

One regret most commonly expressed 
by our graduates is that they did not read 
more, and more wisely, the books which 
were so easily accessible while they were 
in college. The post-school days are so 


filled with mundane interests that only 
those, for whom reading has become a 
source of joy and recreation, will continue 
to keep company with the great minds of 
the past and present. 

As for the spiritual reading of our 
graduates, it will in all probability be pro- 
portionate to the amount, and similar in 
kind to that read in college. In many in- 
stances we must admit that this will be 
a negative quantity. Can we expect stu- 
dents to feel the need of spiritual reading 
if we mention the subject at the time of 
their annual retreat only? Why relegate 
to the shelves for three hundred and 
sixty-two days in the year the books which 
we know to be essential to our own spir- 
itual life, and which would be relatively 
helpful to young men and women who 
look to us for guidance? 

The slogan of the Spiritual Book As- 
sociates, “I am sorry I do so little spiritual 
reading”, should sound a warning note 
to educators of the youth of today. He 
will be the adult of tomorrow. What 
reading habits is he acquiring during his 
formative years with us? 

If our young men and women are to 
be spiritual-minded rather than material- 
istic-minded, we must inculcate in them 
an interest in the development of their 
own spirituality. Have we not been too 
diffident about offering spiritual books to 
our students? There is no lack of worth- 
while material in our libraries, but are 
we using it to the best advantage? It has 
been well-stated that books rank next to 
the Sacraments and prayers as channels 
of grace to the soul. Very often it is the 
privilege of the librarian to keep that 
channel open, or direct the reader to it. 
Do we not sometimes fail to grasp this 
opportunity? It is most gratifying to see 
the favorable reaction of a student to a 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Toward Developing A Critical Catholic 
Mind—Conclusion 


Compiled and Annotated by 
ELISABETH ANN Murpny, Pu.D. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 


(Continued from November issue) 
A history of modern culture. By Pre- 


served Smith. Holt, 1930-1939. 2 v. 
Volume I, called “The Great Renewal” (1543- 
1687), contains four divisions: the sciences, 
the humanities, social control, and the spirit 
of the times. The History is a monumental 
work to which one can turn for an account 
of Renaissance and Enlightenment philosophy, 
science, political theory, historiography, Bibli- 
cal and classical scholarship, education, reli- 
gion, free-thought, superstition, persecution, 
tolerance, morals and manners. An immense 
amount of material has been condensed and 
illuminated by this great scholar. 


Canons and decrees of the Council of 
Trent. Original text with English tr. by 
Henry Joseph Schroeder. Herder, 1941. 
Both Latin and English texts are here, the 
latter reproducing in translation the proceed- 
ings of all of the sessions of this single Uni- 
versal Council. For students of the Middle- 
English and Reformation eras, who are seeing 
in literature criticisms of the Church, this 
publication offers concrete evidence of the 
measures being taken to correct religious 
abuses and to define clearly Church doctrine. 


Queen Elizabeth. By Theodore May- 

nard. Bruce, 1940. 
The author attempts, with immense success, 
to steer his bibliographical course between the 
two general schools of vilifying or of obeisant 
writers about Queen Elizabeth. Questioning 
the facile conclusions of partisan historians, 
this biographer offers documentation for his 
opinions, particularly those which vary from 
the ones long appearing in the “standard” 
chronicles about Elizabeth. Any of the chap- 
ters will repay one for reading, but perhaps 
those from ten to nineteen are especially per- 
tinent for students of Tudor literature, for 
they include a presentation of religious con- 
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troversies and an account both of the im- 
prisonment of Mary, and of the Armada. 


Let dons delight; being variations on a 

theme in an Oxford common-room. By 

Ronald A. Knox. Sheed, 1939. 
The unbroken, but changing stream of reli- 
gious, political, and intellectual thought at 
Oxford from 1588 to (1938 is presented by the 
ingenious and brilliantly brought-off device of 
staging, at fifty-year intervals, in the same 
common-room, imaginary diolags by dons of 
the institution. Even the new patterns of 
language and speech, which developed with 
the years, have been caught and reproduced. 
It is a delightful and ready reference for 
many important currents of thought during 
a three-hundred-and-fifty-year period. 


The Celtic peoples and Renaissance 
Europe; a study of the Celtic and Spanish 
influences on Elizabethan history. By 
David Mathew. With an introd. by 
Christopher Dawson. Sheed, 1933. 
The historical materials and the literary qual- 
ity of this work make it outstanding. Father 
Mathew is concerned here with the spiritual, 
social, and political forces of the Renaissance: 
specifically, as the Celtic influences dimin- 
ished, and as an insular, national England 
developed. He has drawn generously upon 
primary sources, a fact which gives his publi- 
cation additional color and authority. 


The eagle and the dove, a study in con- 
trasts: St. Teresa of Avila, St. Thérése of 
Lisieux. By V. Sackville West. Double- 
day, 1944. 
The first part of this double biography could 
be a part of the “reserve shelf” for both 
the Renaissance and the Neo-classical periods 
of English literature, for St. Teresa of Avila 
was a towering personality of the sixteenth 
century, one of the world’s greatest mystics, 
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and one of Spain’s important poets. Par- 
ticularly a study of her is pertinent during the 
reading of the English metaphysicals of the 
seventeenth century. This recent book is a 
penetrating psychological critique, written 
both reverently and ably. 


Saint Teresa of Avila. By William 
Thomas Walsh. Bruce, 1943. 


A painstaking, scholarly, historical approach 
to a study of the Spanish mystic, this book 
has been convincingly and well written by 
Walsh, who draws widely from a large body 
of contemporary and later sources. Special 
stress is placed upon her accomplishments 
and difficulties in the founding of monasteries 
and convents according to the Primitive Rule. 
Both this publication and Sackville-West’s 
psychological study of St. Teresa should be 
referred to as a reminder that during the 
Golden Age of English literature, the Church 
was, as usual, producing great minds and per- 
sonalities. 

Spirit of flame; a study of St. John of the 
Cross. By Edgar Allison Peers. More- 


house-Gorham, 1944. 


The author, who has established himself by 
scholarship in the fields of mysticism and 
Spanish literature, treats briefly the life, writ- 
ings, and achievements of this Counter-Refor- 
mation Saint and Doctor, whose greatness 
St. Teresa of Avila recognized first and helped 
to develop. The work could be read during 
a study of the Renaissance for either back- 
ground material or for an earlier expression 
of metaphysical poetry (than appears in 
seventeenth-century England). 


Jesuit thinkers of the Renaissance. Ed. 
by Gerard Smith, S.J. Marquette Univ. 
Press, 1939. 


Six scholars have contributed as many essays 
on such philosophers, poliitcal scientists, and 
esthetic critics as: Suarez, Bouhours, Molina, 
Lessius, Mariana, and Bellarmine. The book 
has the two-fold value of familiarizing stu- 
dents with eminent thinkers of the Renais- 
sance and with some significant contributions 
of Jesuits of that epoch. The political theory 
and literary criticism discussed is especially 
relevant for an English Survey course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


The power and secret of the Jesuits. By 


René Fiilép-Miller. Tr. by F. S. Flint 
and D. F. Tait. Putnam, 1934. 
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By tracing many of the theological, philosophi- 
cal, scientific, political, sociological, and liter- 
ary controversies in which Jesuits have been 
involved since their founding in the sixteenth 
century, the author believes that he has neces- 
sarily included many of the most decisive 
problems that have confronted modern 
humanity. Spanish, French, German and 
other sources were studied before this non- 
Catholic author (who also wrote Leo XIII 
and our times) composed this novel and en- 
lightening survey of certain aspects of Jesuit 
history. 

The race question and the Negro; a study 

of the Catholic doctrine on interracial 

justice. By John LaFarge, S.J. Long- 

mans, 1943. 
The editor of America, for many years a mis- 
sionary in the South and a worker with the 
Negroes, has in this volume revised an earlier 
publication dealing with one of the most 
troublesome problems of our time. The au- 
thor presents the findings of objective, scien- 
tific studies of the physical and mental at- 
tributes of the Negro, and he suggests solu- 
tions to the problem of interracial relations 
that are consonant with Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic action. An ideal time for intro- 
ducing students and instructors, to this sig- 
nificant publication would be when “Othello” 
is being studied. 

A Christian looks at the Jewish question: 

By Jacques Maritain. Longmans, 1939. 
Believing that it is possible for Christians to 
be anti-Semitic only when they “obey the 
spirit of the world rather than the spirit of 
Christianity,” Maritain analyzes the problem 
in general, looks at Jewish plight in Germany, 
Russia, Rumania, and Poland (of the time 
when the book was written), and indicates 
what is the only justifiable attitude toward 
anti-Semitism for Catholics who, as followers 
of Jesus Christ, are Semites, spiritually. The 
participation in, or the countenancing by 
Catholics of anti-Semitism reveals a “deterior- 
ation of Christian conscience.” This small 
book is an obvious reference for students 
studying “The Merchant of Venice.” 


Jewish panorama. By David Goldstein. 

Catholic campaigners for Christ, 1940. 
Possessing the heritage, through Jewish birth, 
and the experience, by conversion to Catholi- 
cism, necessary to understand the conflict be- 


tween Christians and Jews, the author has 
made a searching inquiry into historic and 
contemporary conditions which have retarded 
or discouraged a reconciliation of Christians 
and Jews. The author’s aim is twofold: to 
help Christians to be understanding and 
tolerant of Jewry and to aid Jews in removing 
stumbling blocks between themselves and an 
appreciation of Christianity. Judaism, anti- 
Semitism, The Talmud, Zionism, and Jews 
in relation to Communism are among the 
subjects examined in this study, which 
achieves a high degree of objectivity. 


A golden treasury of Jewish literature. 

Selected and ed. by Leo W. Schwarz. 

Farrar, 1937. 
The variety and richness of the Jewish heri- 
tage and tradition is revealed in this widely 
inclusive compilation, which contains writing 
about themselves by Jews of different lands. 
Essays, poetry, drama, and other types of 
literature, dating from the twelfth century 
B.C. to our time, appear along with an index 
and a selective bibliography. 


Race: nation: person, social aspects of the 
race problem. A symposium by Joseph 
T. Delos and others. Barnes & Noble, 


1944, 
The three topics indicated by the title of this 


volume constitute the entire emphasis in this 
book, which is a symposium of monographs 
written by nine scholars of Europe or of 
America in an effort to marshall intellectual 
and spiritual weapons to combat totalitarian- 
ism. Social aspects of the race problem are 
considered: for example, philosophical, poli- 
tical, sociological, and spiritual; and a brilliant 
symposium, assembled by an editorial com- 
mittee of the faculty of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, has resulted. 


The New Testament of Our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Newly tr. from the 
Ma Latin by Ronald A. Knox. Sheed, 
Returning to The Vulgate rather than trans- 
lating anew from some versions of the Douay 
Bible, Mgr. Knox, at the request of Cardinal 
Hinsley and the English Hierarchy, has pro- 
duced an exciting and authentic translation 
of the New Testament. What loss is sus- 
tained—only now and then—by his eliminat- 
ing, for the most part, non-twentieth-century 
expressions is compensated for many times 
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by his grappling with and dissipating ambigui- 
ties and obscurities in earlier versions. Sur- 
vey students of the Renaissance may well be 
assigned some reading in this version. 


Towards loving the Psalms. By C. C. 

Martindale, S.J. Sheed, 1940. 
The reading of even one or two chapters of 
this book of luminous writing will reward a 
student of English Survey when his own text 
is presenting excerpts from the Bible. Father 
Martindale first provides Hebraic orientation 
for us, and reveals the imagination, the con- 
science, the reflection of human nature in the 
Psalms; then, he supplies meditations on 
many of them. 


The earliest Christian liturgy. By Rev. 

Josef Maria Nielen. Tr. by Rev. Patrick 

Cummins, O.S.B. Herder, 1941. 
Limiting himself exclusively to data contained 
in the New Testament, the author presents 
a survey of liturgy and prayer of primitive 
Christianity. One chapter, like that on Jewish 
influences affecting the primitive liturgy, could 
be read along with a student’s introduction 
to Jewish cultural contributions when he is 
studying “Merchant of Venice.” But, gener- 
ally speaking, this publication offers material 
of great interest to historians, philologists, 
theologians, and others. 

Ways of Christian life; old spirituality 

for modern men. By Dom Cuthbert 

Butler. Sheed, 1933. 
Occasionally, in a survey of English literature, 
there are references to the “four orders,” and 
this book by Dom Butler presents in very 
convenient form a discussion of the Bene 
dictines, Franciscans, Dominicans, and Car- 
melites by means of outstanding members and 
publications of these orders. Such Saints as 
Anselm, Bernard, Gertrude, Thomas Aquinas, 
Catherine of Siena, Teresa of Avila, John of 
the Cross, Thérése of Lisieux, and Francis of 
Assisi appear briefly. In addition, there is an 
informative chapter on the liturgical revival, 
which is of great current interest. 


The Screwtape letters. By Clive Staples 
Lewis. Macmillan, 1943. 

First acclaimed for his penetrating scholarship 
in the field of English letters, the author has 
more recently turned to the subject of reli- 
gion, and in this publication has given a 
restatement of dogma. But the novelty of 
the book consists in its brilliantly inverted 
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could be well utilized during a study of mid- 
seventeenth-century English poetry. 


By David Mathew. 


statement and its well sustained irony. His 
accomplishment savors of Swift but lacks 
even a suggestion of the harshness or bitter- 
ness of some of the Dean’s writing. Enter- 
taining and profitable assignments in this 
volume, by an Anglican, could be made when 
“Dr. Faustus” is being studied. 


The Jacobean age. 


Longmans, 1941. 
Utilizing newly available unpublished MSS 


and other selected sources, Father Mathew 
has written a survey of England from the 


The devil’s share. By Denis de Rouge- beginning of the seventeenth century to the 


mont. Tr. by Haakon Chevalier. Pan- year 1628. Social, religious, political, and 
theon books, 1945. economic influences that created the England 


A spirited and sound account of the Devil of that quarter-century, are shown in their 
at his wiliest, written by the author of Love interrelationships. Personalities and move- 


in the western world, this book is a reminder 
of the presence of diabolism in almost every 
phase of living. Aside from its Gallic witti- 
cisms and style, the great contribution of the 


ments of the time are fitted lucidly into the 
background supplied by the author. The 
index alone is of value for current and later 
literary data. 


publication lies in its revealing unmistakably Roots of change. By Joseph Henry Fich- 
the chaos which Evil is creating simultaneous- ter, With a foreword by James M. Gil- 
ly as we smugly deny that it even exists. ic. 


Like Screwtape letters this work has particu- 
lar relevance for students of “Dr. Faustus,” or 
of “Paradise Lost.” 


Appleton-Century, 1939. 
Beginning with St. Vincent de Paul and 


ending with Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Father 
Fichter has summarized the chief contribu- 
tions of fourteen molders of political, eco- 


Recusant poets; with a selection from 
their work. By Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Sheed, 1939. 


nomic and social action and opinion during 
the last three centuries. Mandeville, Rous- 


This contains poems by and carefully docu- 
mented biographical sketches of some thirty 
Recusant English writers who refused to ally 
themselves to the new Church of England 
and to be thereby disloyal to their Catholic 
faith; almost all of the figures included were 
penalized for their failure to conform to the 
sect established by Henry VIII. Familiar and 
unfamiliar names range from those of More, 
John Heywood, Thomas Lodge, William Blun- 
dell, Southwell, Constable, and Hugh Holland 
to Ben Jonson. In part, this volume touches 
upon the fascinating story of the secret presses 
in England and on the Continent which pub- 
lished some of the Recusant writing. 


seau, Charles Kingsley, von Ketteler, Marx, 
Manning, and Tolstoy are among the other 
“agents of change” briefly and pointedly 
treated in this series of biographical and in- 
terpretative essays. 


Catholicism, Protestantism and capital- 
ism. By Amintore Fanfani. Sheed, 1935. 


Written by a professor of economic history 
at the University of Milan, this book should 
be read with Max Weber’s The Protestant 
ethic, and R. H. Tawney’s Religion and the 
rise of capitalism. The author utilizes French, 
German, Italian, American, and English 
primary and secondary sources and traces 
the development of capitalism through the 


centuries. During a study of the Neo-classical 
era, for example, this work could be referred 
to in connection with literature’s concerning 
itself with a discussion of business and reli- 
gion. Some of Bunyan’s writings, for instance, 
reveal an interest in the problem. 


Metaphysical poets; a study in religious 

experience. By Helen C. White. Mac- 

millan, 1936. 
After orienting us in the religious and in- 
tellectual climate of metaphysical poetry, this 
internationally-known scholar and_ novelist 
offers a systematic study of religious experi- History of bigotry in the United States. 
ence through her analysis and appraisal of the By Gustavus Myers. Random House, 
metaphysical poetry of Donne, Herbert, Cra- 1943, 


shaw, Vaughan, and Traherne. The notes, 
bibliography, and index give additional value 
to an excellent critical publication, which 


A suggestive account of the large chapter of 
religious and social bigotry in the United 
States is assembled in this one volume, which 
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represents approximately two decades of re- 
search by the renowned author of History of 
the great American fortunes. Understand- 
ably, in so vast an undertaking deficiencies 
will appear. For example, a Catholic will 
justifiably question some of the author's 
sources used in his discussion of Catholic 
matters, but totally the publication is a signi- 
ficant contribution dealing with all manner 
of topics such as: witchcraft; Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s anti-Catholic activities; nativism; 
Henry Ford’s and Father Coughlin’s anti-Semi- 
tism; and Jehovah’s Witnesses. Because many 
of the attitudes of persecution and prejudice 
described in this book are traceable to the 
English heritage of some of the early settlers 
in the United States, this book could profit- 
ably be referred to during the study of Butler 
and of Dryden, who lived during a period of 
religious and social intolerance. 


Emancipation of a free-thinker. By Her- 
bert Ellsworth Cory. Bruce, 1941. 


The section on Dryden and on Spencer, as 
well as on a host of topics, including Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, make this work interesting 
reading for all students of English literature. 
All of the literary materials in the book are 
a part of the author’s recital of what Father 
Husslein calls the “intellectual Odyssey of 
an agnostic.” Aspects of academic life at 
Brown, Harvard, and John Hopkins bear per- 
tinently upon the spiritual voyage of this 
convert and trained litterateur and scientist. 


Manifesto on rural life. By the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. Bruce, 
1939, 


Representing the thinking of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, this mani- 
festo offers the agrarian problem in the Uni- 
ted States some solutions based mainly upon 
spiritual and social pronouncements uttered 
by Leo XIII and Pius XI in various encyclicals. 
Rural settlement, health, credit, taxation; 
farmer cooperatives’ and agriculture in the 
economic organism are among the many 
topics presented in this work, which recog- 
nizing the new phase that agrarianism has 
entered upon, suggests a practical Christian 
handling of the complicated questions in- 
volved. A _ study of Goldsmith’s “Deserted 
Village” provides an excuse to turn to this 
publication. 


Progress and religion; an historical en- 

quiry. By Christopher Dawson. Sheed, 

1929. : 
Dawson is primarily concerned here with the \ 
relation of the creed of progress to religion, ‘ 
but he also presents the application of that 
creed to sociology, history, anthropology, im- 
perialism, literature, etc. For a student of * 
Augustan literature, this book is a vade ' 
‘mecum because it sets forth the history and : 
the implications of a concept—that civiliza- 
tion is making progress toward perfection— 
which was one of the dominating tenets of , 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
opposing theory was that civilization is de- 
clining from a state of perfection which was ' 
achieved earlier. Pope, Goldsmith, and other . 
eighteenth-century spokesmen reflect the cur- 
rency of the doctrine of progress. 


The Protestant crusade, 1800-1860; a 
study of the origins of American nativism. . 
By Ray Allen Billington. Macmillan, » 
1938. 
Opposition to and persecution of Catholics , 
in the United States during the first six de- : 
cades of the nineteenth century is described, y 
but not analyzed. The author highlights the . 
religious rather than the economic and poli- 
tical antagonism of the Protestants, and al- 
though he is not a Catholic, his sympathy 
for the victims of the crusade seems, occa- 
sionally, detrimental to his historical objec- 
tivity. However, his account is by and large 


impartially done and is heavily documented, \ 
and it is appended by an excellent bibliog- ‘ 
raphy. This work could be referred to as a ' 


reflection of the organized opposition in Eng- d 
land to Catholics. 7 


John Wesley in the evolution of Protes- 
tantism. By Maximin Piette. Tr. by the t 
Rev. J. B. Howard, with forewords by ‘ 
Bishop F. C. Kelley and Dr. H. B. Work- i 
man. Sheed, 1937. 

The preface by Dr. Workman, an English 

author and Methodist, calls attention to the 

scholarly achievement and insight of | this 

Franciscan friar who traces the origins of 

Methodism and Lutheranism, Zwinglianism, 

and Calvinism and follows the development 

of what was to become in the eighteenth 

century the establishment of Methodism. \ 
The second section of the work revolves 
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about John Wesley and his confréres. One of 
the very interesting chapters deals with the 
“first” (1729-1735) Oxford Movement and 
the whole work supplies important back- 
ground for a student of England’s Augustan 
Age. 


The Church and the nineteenth century. 
By Raymond Corrigan, S.J. Bruce, 1938. 


English Survey students who are reading the 
poets and prose writers of “doubt and des 
pair,” will find this work an il!uminating 
study of the spiritual, intellectual ,social and 
economic trends and movements of the last 
century. Science, capitalism, nationalism, 
secularism, liberalism, and other varied and 
allied factors and forces are set forth to 
picture the complexity of the nineteenth 
century and the place of the Church therein. 


A generation of materialism, 1871-1900. 
By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Harper, 1941. 
This publication is one of a score of volumes, 
edited by William L. Langer, constituting 
The rise of modern Europe, and beginning 
with Edward P. Cheyney’s Dawn of a new 
era, 1250-1453. Isolating the last three de- 
cades of the nineteenth century, Hayes scruti- 
nizes aspects of the era which contained the 
germs of contemporary social, political, and 
economic evils. However, he likewise pre- 
sents the benefits that the science of those 
older years wrought. This excellent reference 
will do much to help orient a student of 
Victorian literature. 


Catholicism and the progress of science. 


By William M. Agar. Macmillan, 1940. 
This small book provides a good reference 
for the Victorian period of English literature, 
but it could be utilized equally well when the 
Renaissance is being studied. Analyzing spe- 
cial controversies like those about astronomy, 
geography, and evolution, the author sug- 
gests the development of science in relation 
to Christian theology and philosophy. The 
writer makes clear that the opposition of 
religion and science to each other has been 
mutually harmful, but he points out possible 
grounds of understanding and reconciliation 
that will be beneficial. 


Autobiography. By Eric Gill. Devin- 
Adair, 1941. 


Illustrated with the author’s own works, this 
remarkable autobiography is a fearless state 


ment by an artist, who is a convert. A per- 
sonal spiritual revelation, the work contains 
candid, and often penetrating, criticisms of 
social, religious, economic, political, and 
artistic matters. His plea for a return to an 
achievement and pride in personal crafts 
manship, and his denunciation of capitalism 
and technocracy could be read during a study 
of Carlyle and Ruskin. This publication's 
importance justifies the hope that a new edi- 
tion will include an index. 


Leo XIII and our times. By René Fil- 

lép-Miller. Tr. by Conrad M. R. Bona- 

cina. Longmans, 1937. 
Composed by the non-Catholic author of 
The power and secret of the Jesuits ,this book 
demonstrates once again the writer’s compe- 
tency to publish in Catholic fields. The 
policies and the personality of Leo XIII stand 
out, as though in bas-relief, against a back- 
ground of hereditary and contemporary 
philosophies denying God. Hemmed in also 
by the Marxism and industrialism of the 
nineteenth century, Leo XIII is presented as 
the Field Marshall, par excellence, relying 
on Christian ethics and dogma, the only real 
and lasting means for the dispersal of anti- 
Christian forces. The author’s analysis of 
liberalism (and other harrassing “isms” of the 
last century) and of papal encyclicals is 
outstanding. 


The life of John Henry Cardinal New- 
man; based on his private journals and 
correspondence. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Longmans, 1937. 2 v. in 1. 
This is the classic account of the life of New- 
man written by one whose personal gifts and 
whose broad and detailed knowledge of 
primary and secondary sources pertaining to 
Newman’s own life and to his epoch, pecu- 
liarly fitted the author to compose what is 
widely considered as the definitive biography 
of the English cardinal. The appendices which 
appeared in the edition in two separate vol- 
umes are not included in this one-volume 
work, but the references to the appendices 
appear in the index. 


Second spring; a play. By Emmet Lav- 
ery. Longmans, 1938. 
With essential truth, beauty, and _histronic 


effectiveness the playwright of “The first 
(Continued on page 90) 


News and Notes 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
BOOK WEEK 

The report on Catholic Book Week 
observance is not yet complete. The of- 
ficial report of the Chairman will be 
published in a later issue of C.L.W. The 
nationwide organization of Catholic Book 
Week committees who directed the pro- 
grams in their respective areas was most 
successful in stimulating interest and 
broadening activity to include not only 
the schools, but parish, club and public 
libraries. Programs were varied, ranging 
from simple assembly programs to the 
more elaborate book fairs. The following 
reports have been received directly from 
the local chairmen— 


WESTERN NEW YORK 

The Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians’ Conference sponsored a book 
fair, held November 4 in the Knights of 
Columbus auditorium. Reverend Thomas 
F. Flanagan, O.M.I., Chairman of the 
Conference, presided. Mr. John M. Gal- 
vin, Grand Knight, Buffalo Council 184, 
Knights of Columbus, welcomed the dele- 
gates. 

Two prominent Catholic authors, 
Blanche Jennings Thompson and Rever- 
end Gerald T. Brennan, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Miss Thompson, author 
of The Oldest Story, discussed “Reading 
the Catholic Way”. “There is a Cath- 
olic way of doing everything,” the speaker 
said, “Catholics should set patterns rather 
than follow them slavishly.” The im- 
portance of spiritual reading was stressed 
with emphasis on the Bible and the Imi- 


tation. Miss Thompson descried the 
all-out reading of some current best 
sellers and pictorial magazines with their 
salacious content, and called attention to 
the high quality, journalistic and pic- 
torial, of some of our mission magazines. 
She also warned against undue emphasis 
on the “teen-agers”. 

“Parents often forget that their fore- 
most duty is to love God and serve Him. 
Not until our homes become centers of 
living, will there be hope for the future.” 

“From Books to Bombs” was the topic 
of Father Brennan’s address. He declared 
that whenever history turned it pivoted 
on some piece of literature. 

“Long before the Nazi panzers rolled 
and bombs fell on London, Hitler was 
busy with his pen, and contemporary 
history demonstrated the influence of 
Mein Kampf. No one can deny that 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin had something to do 
with the beginning of the Civil War. 
The Reformation began when a mad 
monk nailed a piece of literature on a 
church door. 

“Much interesting history would be un- 
covered if we could but learn what the 
great leaders read during their childhood 
days. Pope Pius XII displays knowledge 
of Christian classics, the Fathers of the 
Church and the Bible. The speeches of 
Churchill give evidence that he is famil- 
iar with the Bible, as was also the late 
President Roosevelt. Lenin and Marx 
became gods to Stalin in his seminary 
days. Mussolini was nurtured on the 
writings of Machiavelli by his anti-clerical 
father.” 
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Father Brennan advocates emphasis on 
the elementary school library. “We have 
been working from the wrong end,” he 
said. “Libraries were established in col- 
leges, then in high schools, and lastly in 
elementary schools, whereas, we should 
have worked the other way around, for 
how can the college student read unless 
he has learned to do so in childhood?” 

Local bookstores sponsored book ex- 
hibits at the Fair. Three printed anno- 
tated book lists for adult, high school and 
grade school reading groups were dis- 
tributed at the Fair and in the local 
schools and libraries as well. The read- 
ing lists were drawn up by the Western 
New York Catholic Librarians Confer- 
ence and printed through the courtesy of 
the Buffalo Council No. 184 of the 
Knights of Columbus. The various ac- 
tivities of Catholic Book Week were 
climaxed by a radio quiz program, “Magic 
Words from Catholic Pens”, broadcasted 
over stations WEBR and WBNY on 
Saturday, November 10. Students from 
all local Catholic high schools partici- 
pated; John M. Galvin was master of 
ceremonies. 

The Buffalo Public Library and _ its 
many branches featured displays during 
Catholic Book Week. 

The various committees included 
teachers and librarians of the local Cath- 
olic elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges and members of the staff of the 
Buffalo Public Library. 


PHILADELPHIA UNIT 

The annual Fall meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Unit was held in observance of 
Catholic Book Week, at La Salle College 
on Sunday, November 11. After the 
regular business meeting, the following 
Catholic authors were honored: Right 
Reverend Edward F. Hawks, Right Rev- 


erend Bernard A. McKenna, Brother Ed- 
ward Patrick Sheehy, F.S.C., Katherine 
Marie Bregy, Maureen Daly, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Horan Gowen, Mr. Joseph Jack- 
son, and Miss Hertha Pauli. Brother 
Ignatius, F.S.C., presented the guests. 
Miss Bregy and Miss Daly addressed the 
audience. Miss Pauli gave a reading 
from her latest book, St. Nicholas’ 
Travels. The meeting concluded with a 
reception and autographing party in 
honor of the Author-Guests. Music 
throughout the program was furnished 
by the West Oak Lane Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Exhibits of modern Catholic books, au- 
thors’ manuscripts, and typescripts, origi- 
nal book illustrations were displayed in 
the college library. 


SPOKANE UNIT 

The sixth annual Catholic Book Fair, 
sponsored by the Spokane Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association, assisted by 
the Catholic lay organizations, was held 
in the Chancery Building, November 9 
to 11. 

The Scholastics from Mt. St. Michael’s 
College arranged attractive book displays. 
Books were loaned by the DeSales Cath- 
olic Library and Book Shop, The Kaufer 
Company, Mt. St. Michael’s Library and 
Holy Names College Library. 

The Newman centenary was honored 
by a special exhibit of Newman’s works 
in addition to the lectures and discussions 
on Newman which were a prominent 
feature of each day’s program: on Friday, 
Mr. Edward Crowley, in his lecture con- 
sidered “Newman and His Influence on 
Religion and Education”; on Saturday, 
Mr. Justin Maloney discussed “Newman 
and America”; on Sunday, the Scholastics 
from Mt. St. Michael’s held a panel dis- 


cussion on Newman. 
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The program was arranged to repre- 
sent both the adult and student groups, 
each session having two parts. All the 
Catholic schools of the city contributed 
to the program: the parochial students 
took part on Saturday morning, and the 
high school students and the students of 
Holy Names College conducted the stu- 
dents’ program at each session. Features 
of the student program included: Infor- 
mation Please, dramatizations and choral 
readings, a spelling contest on book char- 
acters, a panel discussion, and a book re- 
view program. The book reviews pre- 
sented by students of Holy Names Col- 
lege, illustrated the Catholic principles of 
French, English and American authors, 
which, if applied, would lead to a per- 
manent peace. 

A children’s play room, supervised by 
two members of St. Anthony’s Mothers 
Club, made it possible for mothers of 
small children to attend the sessions. 

Funds for the Fair were received in 
response to a letter to each of the Cath- 
olic lay organizations asking for support. 

The regular meeting of the Executive 
Council was held after the Fair. 


SCRANTON UNIT 

The Scranton Diocesan Unit sponsored 
a series of contests in the parochial high 
schools of the diocese. Reverend John J. 
Maher, Superintendent of Diocesan 
Schools, was Chairman of the Book Week 
program. Sister Mary Evangeline ,C.S.B., 
Marymount High School, Wilkes-Barre, 
directed the poster contest. First prize 
was awarded to Evangeline Midoukas, 
Marywood Seminary, Scranton; Honor- 
able mention: Dolores Becker, St. Paul 
High School, Scranton, and Dorothy 
Lukac, St. Joseph Junior High School, 
Hazleton. Sister Joan of Arc, S.C.C., St. 
Mary of the Assumption School, Scran- 


ton, was chairman of the Book Display 
contest. Displays arranged in the schools 
were photographed and judgment of 
merit was based on these photographs 
and the accompanying “write-ups”. By 
unanimous vote, the prize was awarded 
to the exhibit submitted by Holy Rosary 
High School, Scranton. Sister M. Con- 
suelo, Holy Rosary High School, Scran- 
ton, was chairman of the Dramatizations 
contest. Thirteen high schools held inter- 
class competition within their own 
schools. The Book Review contest was 
directed by Sister M. Francesca, R.S.M., 
College Misericordia, Dallas. Twenty- 
one high schools participated. First prize 
was awarded to Donald Gownley, St. 
Mary of the Assumption High School, 
Scranton, for his review of Raymond’s 
The Family That Overtook Christ. (Mr. 
Gownley died a few days before the an- 
nouncements were made.) Honorable 
mention: Rosalie Tanesky, St. Ann’s 
Academy, Wilkes-Barre; Anna Camp- 
bell, St. Ann’s High School, Freeland; 
Joseph Bird, Scranton Preparatory School, 
Scranton. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 

Catholic Book Week celebration at 
Rosary College was in charge of the Liter- 
ature Academy of the Rosary College 
Guild. Sister John Berchmans, O.P., is 
moderator. A poster contest with books 
as prizes was featured. Exhibits of books 
were centered around Sister Luella’s 


Catholic Book List, 1942-1945. 


BROOKLYN LIBRARIES 

Through the cooperation of Dr. Milton 
J. Ferguson, chief librarian, and T. G. 
Brown, director of public relations, the 
annual book display honoring Catholic 
Book Week was held at the main build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Public Library. New 
reading lists, prepared by members of the 
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Public Library Staff and published by the 
Brooklyn Preparatory School, were dis- 
tributed both at the Grand Army Plaza 
building and at the various public library 
branches. 


CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The Chicago Public Library featured 
special exhibits of books in the main li- 
brary and in the branch libraries. Selec- 
tion of titles was based on The Catholic 
Book List, 1942-1945, edited by Sister M. 
Luella, O.P., Department of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College, River Forest, Illi- 
nois, and on the booklist issued by 
Brother Sylvester, Chairman of National 
Catholic Book Week. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 

Pelletier High School, Troy, New York, 
reports a Catholic Book Week exhibit. 
Students from the various grades united 
in assembling book posters, scenes from 
books, favorite authors and other get- 
acquainted material based on the book 
lore in the school library. 

The seniors contributed a project in 
connection with their class in salesman- 
ship featuring hand painted sales posters 
of new books. 

In addition a literary map of the Ad- 
ventures of Mark Twain and another 
United States map pictured the latest 
fiction for teen-agers. 


BROOKLYN-LONG ISLAND UNIT 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Brooklyn-Long Island Unit was held Oc- 
tober 27 at Bishop Loughlin Memorial 
High School, Brooklyn. Brother Aurel- 
ian Thomas, F.S.C., Director of the Car- 
dinal Hayes Memorial Library, Manhattan 
College, and Vice-President of the Cath- 
olic Library Association, addressed the 
members on “Inspiration in the Library”, 
stressing the need for elevation of the 
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spirit of our growing boys and girls, who 
are surrounded by attractions which in- 
duce in them the spirit of the world, 
wherein the forces of secularism and ma- 
terialism stifle the urging of the soul to 
take up its proper role in the develop- 
ment of character. Brother Thomas 
pointed out that the librarian, because 
of his background and training and posi- 
tion in the school, has a unique oppor- 
tunity to provide the weapon with which 
our children can resist this attack on 
their true growth. 

Mr. Laurence Leavey, Editor of the 
Catholic Periodical Index reported on the 
condition of the Index, indicating satis- 
factory progress. At his request, Sister 
Mary Louise, S.M., Librarian of Bishop 
McDonnell Memorial High School, was 
appointed Unit Director of C.P.I affairs. 

Ways and means of inducing students 
to seek the advice of the librarian before 
purchasing books, including subscription 
books, were discussed. 

A resolution was adopted condemning 
the “15 to 1” plan. (See Dr. FitzGerald’s 
article in this issue.) 

Mr. Thomas V. Reiners, Librarian- 
Archivist of Brooklyn Preparatory School 
and Chairman of the Unit, presided. 


WESTERN NEW YORK OBSERVES 
NEWMAN CENTENARY 

In observance of the centenary of Car- 
dinal Newman’s conversion, about one 
hundred members of the Western New 
York Catholic Librarians’ Conference as- 
sembled at Mt. St. Joseph Academy, on 
Saturday, November 17, to hear Rever- 
end John J. Dempsey, national chaplain 
of the Newman Club Federation, set 
forth the aims, set-up, and work of the 
Federation. 

“The Newman Club Federation,” said 
Father Dempsey, “looks after the religious 
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training of Catholic students in non-sec- 
tarian institutions of higher learning. The 
organization is unique because it has not 
been founded by Ecclesiastical authority 
but by a group of interested students. 
From this humble beginning it has spread 
throughout the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii and other possessions, and just 
recently in France, where a group of our 
soldiers pursuing their studies requested 
affiliation in the organization. 

“No Catholic student in a non-Cath- 
olic college where there is a Newman 
Club will lose his Faith unless he wants 
to lose it. The Club gives him an oppor- 
tunity to protect it. We try to give the 
student the right answer whenever a 
problem confronts him, or direct him to 
a piece of literature where he can find it. 
Thus we foster the reading of Catholic 
literature when the need for it arises. In 
this way we hope to produce practical 
Catholics who will live according to the 
principles which motivated Cardinal 
Newman. The Newman Club is one 
other way in which the Church deems it 
suitable to watch over the supernatural 
life of its members.” The book review- 
ing session concluded the program. 


MINNESOTA-DAKOTA UNIT 

The tenth annual meeting of the Min- 
nesota-Dakota Unit took place November 
23 at St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul. 
Sister Avila, C.S.J., Chairman of the 
Unit, presided. The morning session was 
devoted to a panel discussion of brief 
cataloging. College, high school, grade 
school, and special library fields were 
represented in the discussion. The prin- 
cipal speakers of the afternoon were Sis- 
ter M. Bernice, F.S.P.A., who spoke on 
“Catholic Social Principles in Children’s 
Literature”, and Miss Sarah Wallace, As- 
sistant to the Chief Librarian, Minne 


apolis Public Library, who demonstrated 
“How to Interest Your Public in Your 
Library”. 

The officers elected for the year 1945- 
1946 were: Chairman, Sister Conchessa, 
O.S.B., of the College of St. Benedict; 
Vice-Chairman, Sister Bertha, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Fargo. 

The Unit is sponsoring the compilation 
of a selective bibliography for shut-ins. 


ILLINOIS UNIT 

The October meeting of the Illinois 
Unit, held at St. Mel High School, was 
attended by more than 600 persons. In 
the November issue of C.L.W. the at- 
tendance was erroneously quoted as 200. 

At the morning session the Reverend 
Harry C. Koenig, librarian of the Feehan 
Memorial Library, St. Mary of the Lake 
Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois, and chair- 
man of the Unit, presided. Brother 
James Luke, F.S.C., principal of St. Mel 
High School, greeted the guests. 

The observance of National Catholic 
Book Week was stressed by M. Lillian 
Ryan, librarian of The New World, who 
read the letter of His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Samuel A. Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, giving his endorse- 
ment to the observance of Catholic Book 
Week in the Archdiocese of Chicago. 

Sister Mary Julie, O.P., of Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, discussed “The Work 
of Lauren Ford”. Sister spoke, as an in- 
timate friend, of the work and aims of 
the well-known illustrator of children’s 
books. The Reverend Norman Weyand, 
S.J., of Loyola University, also from per- 
sonal knowledge, described “The Influ- 
ence of the Meynell Family on English 
Catholic Letters”. 

At the luncheon meeting, Ralph Ulvel- 
ing, president of the American Library 
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Association, encouraged the members of 
the Illinois Unit to take advantage of the 
services of the A.L.A. by subscribing to 
membership. 

Round table discussions were held at 
the various section meetings in the after- 
noon. 

Miss Marita Dwyer, librarian, Little 
Flower High School, was elected chair- 
man of the Illinois Unit for the coming 
year. The Reverend Redmond Burke, 


C.S.V., was elected vice-chairman. 


MANHATTANVILLE RECEIVES 
MUSIC COLLECTION 

The Brady Memorial Library of Man- 
hattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
has been fortunate to receive the Eduardo 
Marzo collection of music, given by Cecile 
Marzo, Class of ’48, in memory of her 
grandfather, a noted composer. 

The memories and the record of Ed- 
uardo Marzo’s activities as a performer 
and composer are in themselves a history 
of musical life covering more than half 
a century. This record is represented in 
the gift collection of 650 volumes, which 
formed the personal library of Eduardo 
Marzo. His enthusiasm for the great 
masters such as Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, 
Veri, Wagner and others is reflected in 
the very complete collection of opera 
scores—a collection which especially en- 
riches the music library of Manhattan- 
ville, including as it does the Ricordi and 
Schirmer as well as the English editions 
of the 19th and early 20th century operas. 


A.L.A. MIDWINTER CONFERENCE 

The American library Association will 
resume their regular mid-winter confer- 
ence this year in Chicago with headquar- 
ters at the Drake Hotel on December 
27-30. The annual conference of the 
Association will be held in Buffalo, June 
16-22, 1946. 
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ERRATA 

Sister M. Malachi, O.P., Librarian at 
Aquinas College Library, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, calls attention to a_ serious 
error in the Guide to Catholic Reading 
sponsored by Follett. On page 27, The 
Three Musketeers is listed as a recom- 
mended purchase for Catholic high 
schools. The title which is on the Index 
was carried over by mistake from the 
order of the general catalog. The edition 
listed is the one edited for young people, 
but a book that is on the Index may not 
be read in any edition. Sister has re- 
quested that publicity be given the error 
in order to bring it to the attention of 
Catholic institutions. 


There were two errors in dates printed 
in the article “The Discovery of the 
Sinaitic Manuscript in 1844” by Reverend 
Henry A. Sarnowski, S.C., which ap- 
peared in the October issue of The Cath- 
olic Library World. On page 17: the 
date in the title was misprinted 1884, in- 
stead of 1844; in the second column, nine 
lines from the bottom of the page, the 
sentence—‘“But the treasure of 1854 was 
not to be found” should read, “But the 
treasure of 1844 was not to be found”. 


IN RESPONSE TO “CATHOLIC 
BOOKS AND THE CATHOLIC 
COLLEGE” 

(Continued from page 76) 
book which we have been prone to con- 
sider suitable only for religious. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when the missal was read by the 
priest only. Now, even our grade-school 
children, with missal in hand, follow the 
prayers of the celebrant. If our college 
students are not making similar progress 
in voluntary spiritual reading, we may 
well look to ourselves for the cause. Spir- 
itual reading to a greater extent than 
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other type of reading, requires personal 
direction, at least in its initial stages. For 
those who have a spiritual director, this 
problem is solved, but what of the many 
who have no such guide? A prudent li- 
brarian, who has won the confidence of 


students by her sympathetic understand- 
ing of, and interest in, their search for 
books in other fields, is often the very 
one whose advice they will seek in things 
spiritual. It is a golden opportunity not 
to be lightly pushed aside. The right 


book at the right time may be the means 
of awakening a soul from the state of 
knowledge of things spiritual to that of 
realization. It is one thing to know that 
we are temples of the Holy Ghost, and 
quite another to realize the fact. 


Let us share to the greatest possible 
extent the vast storehouses of grace of 
which we are the custodians, for we shall 
be judged as librarians not by the books 
in our libraries, but by how well they 
were used. One of our duties is to see 
that we have a well balanced collection 
serving the purpose of our institution, 
and another is to encourage the use of 
this collection in all fields. In fulfilling 
these duties we shall be instruments in 
furthering the end of Christian educa- 
tion which, to quote the words of Pope 
Pius XI in his encyclical Christian Educa- 
tion of Youth, “is to cooperate with divine 
grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian — the supernatural man who 
thinks, judges and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with right rea- 
son illumined by the supernatural light 
of the example and teaching of Christ”. 
In giving our wholehearted support to 
this reading program for Catholic college 
students, we shall be serving a cause 
worthy of its name, The Christian Edu- 
cation of Youth. 


QUANDARIES FOR BOOK 


SELECTORS 
(Concluded from page 74) 


be a few titles which are not necessary to 
your book collection and probably even a 
few which are undesirable. To depend 
on a Book Club for selection means de- 
pending upon a book selector who, as a 
rule, not only is not a librarian, but not 
even familiar with library practice. Cer- 
tainly Book Clubs should not be used as 
a criterion for reading or for the building 
up of a balanced and suitable book col- 
lection. Too often, too, Book Clubs fea- 
ture “best sellers’ which are such not 
always because of literary excellence or 
historical worth but because of a well 
planned advertising campaign. As far as 
librarians are concerned Book Clubs serve 
no good purpose. However, conceivably, 
a Book Club can be an aid in the distri- 
bution of reading to individuals or fami- 
lies living in areas remote from libraries 
and from book shops. Moreover, there 
are undoubtedly many people who prefer 
to have their reading selected by a Book 
Club. In this regard librarians can aid 
immeasurably by advising Book Clubs and 
even more so in advising and guiding 
members of their community in the worth 
of featured books. 

Library service is the basis of our pro- 
fession. A challenge has been hurled at 
us. As librarians, as leaders in educa- 
tion, let us condemn all practices which 
on educational or moral grounds are un- 
worthy of continuance. As book selectors 
let us continue to be vigilant not only in 
what we select for our own libraries but 
what we recommend for home and in- 
dividual purchase. As leaders in library 
service let us support the publishers of 
reputable reference tools who use ethical 
sales methods and let us guide the book 
buying public so often in need of our 
professional advice. 
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TOWARD DEVELOPING A 

CRITICAL CATHOLIC MIND 
(Continued from page 82) 
legion” has composed a dramatization of the 
life of Cardinal Newman. The author’s 
sensitivity, his gift for characterization, and 
his knowledge of “good theater” make this 
memorable play a “must” for all students of 
Newman. 


The second spring; a sermon. By John 
Henry Newman. Ed. with introd., notes 
and exercises by Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. 
Longmans, 1911. 
To supplement the necessarily brief excerpts 
from Newman which are reprinted in Survey 
texts, an extra assignment could be given in 
this slight but excellent publication, the in- 
troduction of and notes to which will be 
beneficial to instructor and student alike. 


Cardinal Newman; a study. By J. Lewis 

May. Longmans, 1937. 
A dipping into this biography, some reading 
in the Wilfrid Ward definitive “life,” and a 
perusal of Father D’Arcy’s vignette (in The 
English way) will give a rich background of 
the forces that molded Newman and a fine 
interpretation of his achievements. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie 

Ward. Sheed, 1943. 
Utilizing oral and written (both primary and 
secondary) sources the author, partner of 
Sheed & Ward, devoted more than half a 
decade to gathering data in three countries. 
Because Chesterton died only recently, the 
biographer was able to get first-hand accounts 
of him from many of his intimate friends. 
The book has both intrinsic and extrinsic 
merits—the latter because the publication is 
so richly allusive; in its pages appear a host 
of significant men and women, still alive. 
The author has drawn a brilliant and realistic 
full-length portrait of one of the most im- 
portant Catholic intellectuals of the century. 


Prose readings; an anthology for Catholic 
colleges. Selected and ed. by the Rev. 
Vincent Joseph Flynn. Scribner, 1942. 
An excellent, selective compilation, largely of 
writing by Catholics, in the fields of social 
and political thought, history, theology and 
religion, liturgy, fiction, biography, art and 
literary criticism, and education. Gasquet, 
Hollis, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Maritain, Daw- 
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son, Maynard, Claudel, Father Ellard, E. |. 
Watkin, Attwater, Sister Mariella, and Kath- 
erine Brégy are among the representative 
Catholic authors included, but Father Flynn 
has chosen with equal discrimination among 
non-Catholic authors, so that R. W. Cham- 
bers, Manly, Edith Rickert, Hutchins, and 
Martin B. Ruud appear briefly in this an- 
thology. 


HERTHA PAULI AND THE 
CHRISTMAS STORY 
(Concluded from page 69) 

of tastes, she has learned the secret of 
universal appeal, economy of words and 
clarity of expression: every spoken word, 
every gesture, in a performance must con- 
vey some definite and unmistakable mean- 
ing; a discipline which is readily noticed 
in her books. And her interpretations of 
the best classical and modern dramatists, 
celebrated for their mastery of English 
and other languages, has enriched her 
vocabulary and carried over to her writ- 
ing straightforward, well-conceived, ex- 
pressive language felicitously synthesizing 
description, characterization and convinc- 
ing dialogue into invigorating, lilting prose 
which carries the fascinated reader atten- 
tively along until the final scene is closed. 
Her works are popular because she writes 


the kind of books American readers like. 


Bibliography 

Toni: ein Frauenleben fuer Raimund. Paul Zsol- 
nay Verlag, Vienna, 1936. 

Nur eine Frau. Zeitbild Verlag, Vienna, 1938. 

Alfred Nobel: dynamite king and architect of 
peace. L. B. Fischer, 1942. 

Silent Night, the story of a song. Knopf, 1943. 
Condensed in Reader’s Digest: “Song from 
heaven”. 43:35-7, November, 1943. 

The story of the Christmas tree. Houghton, 

Mifflin, 1944. Condensed in Reader’s Digest: 
“Our first Christmas tree”. 45:31-4, December, 
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Saint Nicholas’ travels. Houghton, Mifflin, 1945. 


Secretary-Ireasurer’s Report 


Catholic Library Association, December 6, 1945 
University of Scranton, y 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Gentlemen: 

In accordance with your instructions we have examined the books of accounts and records 
of the Catholic Library Association, Scranton, Pennsylvania, for the period September 1, 1944 to 
August 31, 1945 and submit as our report a Statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
above mentioned period. 

Our examination consisted of tracing all receipts into the depository and inspection of all 
cancelled checks. 

WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the attached Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, in our 
opinion, correctly reflects the results of operations for the period under review. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DOBSON ACCOUNTING SERVICE, 


W. F. Dobson, 
Certified Public Accountant( Penna.) 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the Period September 1, 1944 to August 31, 1945 


BALANCE—SEPTEMBER 1, 1944 Reading List for 


Petty Cash ..................... 13.81 $ 815.18 R. L. C Supplement... 


Book of Cetholic 
Memberships, 1944-194 Authors, Ist Series 
From $3.00 Memberships 1,550.80 2nd Series. 
From $5.00 Memberships 3,449.50 List of Subject Headings 
Father Brown's: 
Literature ............ 
177.09 Novels and Tales. 
Poison and Balm......... 


Advertising 
Single Copies 


Sale of Publications 
Cc. C. A—1941-1942 
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DIsBURSEMENTS: 
Catholic Library World 
Printing (October-May)..$1,796.31 $1,796.31 5,000 Letterheads 


Catholic Library Association Miscellaneous 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Bond 
Salary 
Clerical Assistant . Classified Ads ............ 
Office Supplies J 
y Council of N. L. A... 
Reading List for Catholics * Traffic Lights .......... ulate 
Book of Catholic Authors 
List of Catholic Subject 
Father Brown .......... 
Printing Special Mailing ..... 
Michael Williams Typewriter Repair ...... 
(Reprint)... : Catholic Book Week... 
3,000 Invoices .......... a Office Supplies 
“Guidance Section” 
(Reprint) ..—....... Petty Cash Expenditures 
3,000 Membership Stamps 
Envelopes ............. i 
Modern Lighthouse Freight and Express...... 


Racial Unity (Reprint 
Ballots and Return 

Envelopes ............ 2.99 2,430.30 
Libraries in Philippines 

(Reprint) .............. $7,196.82 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION FINANCIAL REPORT 
REPORT REPORT BupcGet BupcGET 
1944-1945 1943-1944 1944-1945 1945-1946 
(Est.) (Est.) 
Balance at beginning of fiscal year........ . § 815.18 $ 108.03 $ 642.80 $2,250.48 


1,550.80 1,284.35 1,350.00 1,600.00 
3,499.50 2,933.50 2,750.00 3,500.00 

198.42 351.00 200.00 50.00 
Prepaid Memberships 177.09 120.00 


C.L.W. 
Advertising 465.61 473.81 
Single Copies 85.03 51.90 
Donations 10.00 
Sales of Publications 
C.C.A. 1941-42 Series 48.314 
Reading List for Catholics... 17.07 30.31 


Supplement 18.263 


164.55 
10.00 
5.45 
6.69 
15.25 
10.00 
4.09 
25.00 
3.12 
10.00 
94.04 
36.97 
15.00 
25.00 
10.86 271.47 
188.56 
16.99 
1.55 
(Reprint) 11.90 Miscellaneous 18.72 225.82 
1,000 Catalog 
RECEIPTS 
Memberships 
275.00 350.00 
20.00 35.00 
20.00 10.00 
ee 19.03 10.00 10.00 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


Book of Catholic Authors 
Ist Series 15.86 9.96 
2nd Series 27.86 15.90 
List of Subject Headings .............. 15.75 18.96 
Father Brown’s Titles: 
Libraries and Literature ~~... 107.16 
Novels and Tales 31.81 
Poison and Balm 44.43 
Seminarians Reading Lists 2.20 60 
Miscellaneous 76.47 36.94 25.00 


TOTAL $7,196.82 $5,628.21 $5,342.80 


REPORT REPORT Bupcet 
1944-1945 1943-1944 1944-1945 
(Aug. 31, 1945) 
DISBURSEMENTS 
C.L.W.—Printing $1,796.31 $1,653.91 $1,678.91 
C.P.1.—Editor’s Salary 1,035.00 
C.L.A. 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Salary . 1,500.00 1,500.00* 
Clerical Asst. Part Time . 400.00 
Clerical Asst. Full Time 
Office Supplies . 26.46 30.00 


Telephone . 84.57 75.00 
27.19 16.00 


31.82 
164.55 143.60 100.00 
50.00 
271.47 141.35 145.00 
215.00 169.13— 180.00 


$4,755.70 $4,813.03 $4,174.91 $5,376.00 
2,441.12 815.18 1,167.89 2,514.48 


$7,196.82 $5,628.21 $5,342.80 $7,890.48 
* By decision of the Executive Council, October, 1944, the amount appropriated for the salary of 
the Secretary-Treasurer was increased from $1500 to $1700. This amount was drawn less $12.60 
Withholding Tax payable in October, 1945. 


Respectfully submitted, 


DOROTHY E. LYNN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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New Books 


BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—November 


Hayes. Carton J. H. Wartime mission 
in Spain, 1942-1945. Macmillan, 1945. 
313p. $3.00. 


This is the solution to the Spanish enigma; 
this is the answer to most of the troublesome 
political questions that have arisen about 
Spain during World War II: Is she a Fascist 
country? Is Franco popular? Is another Civil 
War in the offing? What about Communist 
activities? Can we look forward to Spain as a 
member of the United Nations Organization? 
Essentially a report of the Ambassador’s ac- 
tivities, largely political and economic. It 
should be compulsory reading for everyone 


of voting age. 
E. P. Willging 


Biography 
HALPERN, Apa. Conducted tour. Sheed 
and Ward, 1945. 145p. $2.00. 


A personal diary account of the Russian occu- 
pation and the Polish deportation, attesting 
to the discrimination against the educated and 
influential Poles, and the privation and degra- 
dation to which prisoners were subjected. 
There is no trace of bitterness in this calm 
factual account of the hardships suffered by 
Dr. Halpern and her family, rather an im- 
patience with the lack of common sense and 
the inefficiency of those given authority over 
the Polish exiles. 


Ropert E. Three saints for 
the incredulous. Fordham University 
Press, 1945. 32p. $0.60. 


The author presents three biographical sketches 
of St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, wonder worker, 
St. Paul, the first hermit, and St. Scholastica, 
all striking for their faith im prayer. Prefaced 
by an essay on incredulity and post-faced by 
an essay on credulity “hoping for the best”: 
that the omnes “be not faithless but believing”. 

Original illustrations by Le Roy H. Appleton. 


Maria, RAcHEL. The divine pursuit. 
Bruce, 1945. 1llp. $1.75. 


Under the mame of Rachel Maria, an 
anonymous Russian Jewess has recorded her 
Odyssey “from the abyss of unbelief to the 
splendors of the Faith”. As a child she at- 
tended a Protestant school where she was 
attracted to “Christ the man”. Before she 
was twenty-one, she had read Nietzsche and 
Haeckel and became a militant atheist. Feel- 
ing, however, the need for religion, she drifted 
through free religion, the cult of a certain 
Bo Yin Ra, Protestantism and Judaism. Finally 
a “tenderness for Jesus” brought her to the 
doors of the Catholic Church. 

According to her desire, her story is pub 
lished posthusmously in the Religion and 
Culture Series. It is a very personal account 
of a soul striving through darkness for truth. 

Richard Neu, S.J. 


History 
Sturzo, Don Luici. Italy and the com- 
ing world. Roy Publishers, 1945. xvi, 
303p. $3.50. 


It is the author’s high concept of democracy 
that gives to this study of Italy an importance 
far beyond most of the books about the post- 
war problems. Writing as a Catholic, as an 
Italian who has opposed Fascism from the 
very and as an authority on politi- 
cal history, the author is able to raise his gaze 
from the present and its immediate problems 
to see them in the perspective of the past and 
project them into 5 a ttern of the future. 
The entire book is of an excellence that is 
rare in books treating of current history. It is 
dispassionate, penetrating, realistic in the best 
sense of the term. It is therefore recom- 
mended to all who are interested in what is 
happening and what might happen in the 
world during the coming years. 

Charles Denecke, S.J. 


Juvenile 
BRENNAN, Rev. Geratp T. Going His 
way. Little talks to little folks. Bruce, 
1945. 123p. $1.75. 


The third book of the Angel Food Series 
will provide more popular sermon material 
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WiILuiaM. 


DoNAHEY, 
McGraw-Hill, 


Teenie weenie 
neighbors. 


1945.  68p. 
$2.00. 


Further adventures of the little folks of Teenie 


color and in black and white. For the six to 
eight year olds. 


Dorcy, SIsTeER Mary Jean, O.P. Our 
Lady’s feasts. Sheed and Ward, 1945. 
101p. $1.50. 
Twelve enlightening and meditative consider- 
ations of the principal feasts of Our Blessed 
Mother, based on quotations from Scripture 
and the Divine Office. [Illustrations in sil- 
houette. A list of suggested titles for a 
Recommended for teen-age 


Marian library. 
girls. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Flowing gold: the 
romance of oil. Lippincott, 1945. 


Flowing gold is a relatively simple non-tech- 
nical account of the production of oil and 
gasoline which we use in our homes, 
factories and automobiles. It is chiefly 
story of the men who work in the oil industry 
in the field, in the plant and in the labora- 
tory, and of the jobs they do to bring the oil 
from deep within the earth to the consumer. 
This book should appeal to both the high 
it is both informative and interes 

Joseph F. Ph.D. 


Hunt, Maser Leicu. Sibby Botherbox. 
With illustrations in black and white by 
Collison. Lippincott, 1945. 174p. 
2.00. 
Although Sibby existed only in Hannah 
Poole’s imagination, yet she was a wi 
companion until the advent of Uncle Willie 
Axelrod, absent-minded Professor of English 
at Harvard who became her successor for the 
summer. The adventures of Hannah and her 
famous uncle make a pleasant tale for a girl 
of eight to twelve. Negative point: Uncle 
Willie is not a regular churchgoer (p. 143). 
E. P. Willging 


McGintey, Puyius. The plain princess. 
With pictures by Helen Stone. Lippin- 
cott, 1945. 64p. $1.50. 


A modern fairy tale relating how Esmeralda 
of the Plain Face became Esmeralda the Beau- 
tiful through the commonsense magic of 
Dame Goodwit. Girls of seven to eleven will 


E. P. Willging 


StIFTER, ADALBERT. Rock crystal, a 
Christmas tale. Rendered into English 


enjoy it. 


by Elizabeth Mayer and Marianne Moore. 
Pantheon, 1945. 94p. $2.75. 


Translation of a century-old Bohemian tale of 
two small children lost among mountainous 
glaciers during a snowstorm on Christmas 
Eve. Beautifully descriptive and symbollic of 
the strengthening of human bonds as a whole 
community responds to the need of two chil- 
dren in danger. 


Suttron, Marcaret. Gail Gardner, junior 
9°00 nurse. Dodd, Mead, 1945. 239p. 


Mrs. Sutton drew upon an actual nurse’s diary 
and her own experience as a nurse's aid for 
the authentic material included in this ac- 
count of a nurse in training. A bit of mystery 
and romance add interest to the story. The 
book is a welcome addition to the many books 
needed to meet the demand of older girls for 
stories on this subject. It is a sequel to Gail 
Gardner wins her cap. 
Clara J. Kircher 


WEssELLs, KATHARINE TYLER. The golden 
song book. Simon and Schuster, 1945. 
76p. $1.50. 


Sixty of childhood’s favorite songs, colorfully 
illustrated and simply arranged with piano 
accompaniment. A dozen songs may be used 
for singing games, with introductory note of 
direction. Ideal for children’s parties and 
entertainments and for use in the ki 


Religion 
ATTWATER, DonaLp. Eastern Catholic 
worship. Devin-Adair, 1945. 224p. 


Armenian, Byzantine, Chaldean, Coptic, Ethi- 
opic, Malabarese, Maronite and Syrian Litur- 
gies, outlining in an introductory essay the 
historical development of the different rites. 
For purposes of comparison the translation of 
the Roman Mass has been appended. The 
translations first appeared in Orate Fratres. 


Dunney, Rev. JosepH A. Mind the 
Mass. Benziger, 1945. 238p. $2.50. 


Eucharistic meditations drawn from the liturgy 
of the Mass emphasizing the spirit of prepara- 
tion and instruction in the Mass of the Cate- 
chumens, the offering, consecration, com- 
munion and thanksgiving in the Mass of the 
Faithful. The Mass is unfolded as the surest 
way to spiritual development. 

word, the author bids the reader 

Mass for it stirs us to ~¥' 

should know, and aids us 

ought to do, making our 
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to a divine pattern”. Recommended to all 
who would attain to a deeper appreciation of 
the Sacred Mysteries. 


Hoecer, Rev. FrepericK T., C.S.Sp. 
A tryst with the Holy Trinity. Pustet, 
1945. 176p. $2.50. 


Retreat meditations for religious based on 
devotion to the Three Persons. The petitions 
of the Our Father, the fourteen Stations of 
the Cross and the need and nature of devotion 
to the Holy Ghost provide the material, and 
the author develops the points for meditation 
with practicality and a depth of devotion. 
Scriptural references are cited and the points 
summarized for each period. nded 
for use throughout the year. 


Maryknoll mission letters. Volume II, 
1945. Field Afar Press, 1945. 56p. $0.50. 


This new volume of the Mission Letters in- 
cludes not only the personal letters of the 
Maryknoll missioners but the Superior Gen- 
eral’s report of his visit to China, and the 
accounts of two priests who lost their lives 
in the field. 


StaaB, Gites, O.F.M.Cap. ..Heads above 
the stars. Pustet, 1945. 171p. $2.00. 


A collection of intimate little meditations 
which appeared originally as essays in the 
Catholic Home Journal. Father Giles’ style 
is engaging, his emphasis profound, but not 
pedantic. Anyone at all ought to enjoy medi- 
tating upon Our Lord’s life with such con- 
siderations as a guide. 
Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. 


Warkin, E. I. The Catholic centre. 
Sheed and Ward, 1945. 26lp. $3.00. 


The author presents the Church as the center 
of truth standing in perfect balance against 
the half-measures and extremes of false re- 
ligions. He challenges the Catholic to live 
up to his ideals and so remove a scandal from 
the path of non-Catholics who are aware only 
of apparent inconsistencies. The book was 
published in 1939. This is the first reprint. 


BOOKS... 


BOUND AND REPAIRED 
FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


CHAS. W. FREDD 
KINGSTON PENNSYLVANIA 


Pamphlet Binders 


You will be glad to know that 
more stock is now available for 
Pamphlet Binders and Multi- 
binders. 


Photomount is brown or gray— 
we take it as it comes. Gayla- 
mount is the same. Pressboard 
and Lithomount are uncertain 
for the present. 


-*- 


GAYLORD ® BROS., Inc. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 


Syracuse 1, New York 
StockTon 8, CALIFORNIA 
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